Ho'oked. adj. [from book.] Bent; curvated. 

Gryps fignifies eagle or vulture; from whence the epi¬ 
thet grypus, for an booked or aquiline nofe. Brown. 

Now thou threaten’#, with unjuft decree. 

To feize the prize which I fo dearly bought: 

Mean match to thine ; for ftill above the reft, 

Thy hook'd rapacious hands ufurp the beft. Dryden. 

Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are hooked , to 
take the better hold in climbing from twig to twig, and hang¬ 
ing on the backfides of leaves. Grew s Cofmol. Sac. 

Ho'okedness. n.f [from hooked. Stated being bent like a 
hook. 

Rookno'sed. adj. [ hook and nofe.] Having the aquiline note 
riftng in the middle. 

I may juftly fay with the h ok-nofed fellow of Rome there, 
Caefar, I came, faw, and overcame. Sha kef Henry IV. p. ii. 
HOOP. n.f. [ hoep , Dutch.] ir . , 

i. Any thing circular by which fomething ehe is bound, parti¬ 
cularly calks or barrels. 

Thou (halt prove a {belter to thy friends, 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 

That the united velfel of their blood 
Shall never leak. Shakefp. Henry IV. />. ii. 

If I knew 

What hoop would hold us {launch, from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world l would purfue it. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

A quarrel, ho, already ! what’s the matter ? 

— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shak. Mcrch. of Vm. 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, 

What hoops of iron could my fpleen contain! Dryd. Juzen. 

And learned Athens to our art muft ftoop. 

Could {he behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pope. 

3. The whalebone with which women extend their petticoats; a 
farthingale. 

A petticoat without a hoop. Swift. 

At coming in you faw her ftoop ; 

The entry brufh’d again# her ho p. Swift. 

All that hops are good for is to clean dirty {hoes, and to 
keep fellows at diftance. Clarijfa. 

2. Any thing circular. 

I'have feen at Rome an antique ftatue of time, with a 
wheel or hoop of marble in his hand. Addifon on Italy. 

To Hoep. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind or enclofe with hoops. 

The three hoop'd pot {hall have ten hoops, and I will make 
it felony to drink fmall beer. Shakefpeares H nry VI. p. 11. 

The cafk for his majefty’s {hipping were hooped asawtne- 
cafk, or hooped with iron. Raleigh s EJjays. 

2. To encircle; to clafp ; to furround. 

If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt hoop his body more with thy embraces, 

I will devife a death. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

I hop the firmament, and make . 

This my embrace the zodiack. Cleaveland. 

That fhelly guard, which hops in the eye, and hides the 
ateater part of it, might occafion his miftake. Grew s Muf 
To Hoop. v. n. [from 'wopgan or wopyan, Gothick; or hsupper, 
French, derived from the Gothick. This word is generally 
written whoop, which is more proper, if we deduce it from 
the Gothick; and hoop, if we derive it from the French.] 
To fhout; to make an outcry by way of call or purfuit. 

To Hoop. v. a. 

1. To drive with a fhout. 

Daftard nobles 

Suffer’d me, by th’ voice of {laves, to be 

Hoop'd out of Rome. Shakefpeare’s Ccnolanus. 

2. To call by a fhout. 

Ho'oper. n.f. [from hop, to inclofe with hoops.] A cooper; 
one that hoops tubs. 

Ho'opinG-COUGH. n.f. [or whooping-cough, from hoop, to 
fhout ] A convulfive cough, fo called from its noife; the 
chine cough. 

To Hoot. v. n. \_Lwt , Welfe; huer, French.] 

1. To fhout in contempt. ■ , , 

A number of country folks happened to pafs thereby, who 
hollowed and ho.ted after me as at the arranteft coward. Sidney. 
Matrons and girls {hall hoot at thee no more. Dryd. juv. 

2 . To cry as an owl. 

Some keep back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly loots, and wonders 
At our queint fports. Shake/. Midfum. Night's Dream. 
To Hoot. v. a. To drive with noife and lhouts. 

We lov’d him; but, like beafts, 

Our coward nobles gave way to your clufters. 

Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will hoot ! 

That were I fet up for that wooden god 

That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows. 

Or the leaft bird, from muting on my head. Ben. John/on. 
Patridge and his clan may hoot me for a cheat ar.d im- 
poftor, if I fail in any particular of moment. Swift. 


Hoot. n.f. [huee, French, from the verb.] Clamour; fi 10ut ; 

nnifp 


noife. 

Its affertion would be entertained with the hoot of the 
rabble. Gianville's Scepf 

To HOP. v. n. [jx>ppan, Saxon ; hoppen , Dutch.] 

1. To jump; to fkip lightly. 

I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 

That lets it hop a little from her hand. 

And with a filk thread plucks it back again. Skakefpeare. 

Go, hop me over every kennel home; 

For you {hall hop without my cuftom, fir. Shakefpeare. 

Be kind and curteous to this gentleman, 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. Shakefpeare. 

The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 

Hopping from fpray to fpray were heard. Drjden. 

Your Ben and Fletcher, in their fir# young flight, 

Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 

But hopp’d about and {hort excurfions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Drjden. 
Why don’t we vindicate ourfelves by trial ordeal, and hop 
over heated ploughlhares blindfold. Collier on Duelling. 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thrufh hopping 
about my walks. Spectator. 

2. To leap on one leg. 

Men with heads like dogs, and others with one huge foot 
alone, whereupon they did hop from place to place. Abbot. 

3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs nimble or ftrong than 
the other; to limp ; to halt. 

The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft, 

And hopping here and there, himfelf a jeft, 

Put in his word. Dryden’s Homer. 

4. To move; to play. 

Softly feel 

Her feeble pulfe, to prove if any drop 
Of living blood yet in her veins did hop. Fairy j^ueen, b. ii. 
Hop. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A jump ; a light leap. 

2. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred yards at 
a hop , ftep, and jump. Addifon’s Guardian. 

3. A place where meaner people dance. Ainfwortb. 

HOP. n.f. [hop, Dutch ; lupulus, Latin.] A plant. 

It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, angular, and 
conjugated; the ftalks climb and twift about whatever is near 
themf the flowers are male and female on different plants: 
the male flower confifts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
furrounds the ftamina, but has no petals to the flower: the 
female plants have their flowers collecled into fquamofe heads, 
which grow in bunches: from each of the leafy fcales is pro¬ 
duced an horned ovary, which becomes a iingle roundilh 
feed. Miller. 

If hop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 

For hop poles and crotches in lopping go fave. Tujj. husb. 
The planting of hop yards is profitable for the planters, and 
confequently for the kingdom. Bacon s Advice to n- urs. 

Beer hath malt firft infufed in the liquor, and is afterwards 
boiled with the hoi,. bacon’s Natural MM- 

Next to thirties are hop firings, cut after the Rowers » 
fathered. Derham’s Phjh-W®- 

° Have the poles without forks, otherwife it will be troubk- 
fome to part the hop vines and the poles. Mcr.tmer ‘gusM- 
When you water hops, on the top of every hill put ditto 
dung, which will enrich your hop hills. Mortimers hu- m p 
In Kent they plant their hop gardens^yh appl^ ^ 
cherry-trees between. Mortimer sn ^ 

The price of hoeing of hop V™* *J° 2 fkusU,- 

* a< Hop poles, the largeft fort, Ihould be about 
long, and about nine inches in compafs. Mortimer sH 
To Hop. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To impregnate with hops. . . Wning. 

Brew in March or October, and kp it for long .eep.n 

Mortimer s amount j 

To increafe the milk, diminiflied by flelh-meat, take ® ‘ 
drink not much hopped. Muthr.ot on Aumn 

HOPE. n.f. [)5opa, Saxon; hope, Dutch ] . . vvilh 

1. Expectation of fome good; an expectation g 

pleafure. . . fprout 

There is hope of a tree, if cut down, 11* xlVi 7. 

S Hope is that pleafure in the mind which every ^ of 
himfelf, upon the thought of a profitable future enj ) ^ 
a thing, which is apt to delight him. 

When in heav’n {he {hall his effence fee, 

This is her fov’reign good, and perfeft bids; 

Her longing, wirings, hopes, all hnilh u De , ^j (S . 

Her joys are full, her motions reft in this. 

Sweet hope ! kind cheat! fair fallacy ! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 

But what and where we would be: thus art 
Our abfent prefence, and our future now. faith 







HOP 

Filth is oppofed to infidelity, and hope to defpair. Taylor. 

He fought them both, but wifli’d his hap mig n 
Evefeparate: he wifh’d, but not with hope 
Of what fo feldom chanc’d: when to hiswifii, 

Beyond his hope. Eve feparate he fpies. Milton s Parad. Loft. 

The Trojan dames 

To Pallas’ fane in long proceffion go, . 

In h ies to reconcile their heav nly foe. Dryden sV g- 
Why not comfort myfelf with the hope of what may be, as 
tormeirt myfelf with the fear on’t ? LEflrange. 

To encourage our hopes it gives us the h.gheft affuran^of 
mnft laftirt^hr.ppmefs, in cafe of obedience. . Tiliotjon. 

The dece-afed really lived like one that had his hope in an¬ 
other li% • a life which he hath now entered upon, having ex- 
changed hope for fight, defire for enjoyment. 

Younir men look rather to the paft age than the prefent, 
and therefore the future may have fome hopes of them. Swift. 

2. Confidence iri a future event, or in the future conduit of 

“lustood, being put to death by men, to look for hope from 
God, to be raifed up again by him. 2 Mac.pva. H- 

Blefled is he who is not fallen from his hope in the .Lord. 

Eccluf. xiv. 2. 

I had hope of France, 

Ev’n as I have of fertile England’s foil. Shake/ Henry VI. 

?. It hat which gives hope; that on which the hopes are fixed, 
as an agent by which fomething defired may be effeCled. 

I might fee from far fome forty truncheoneers draw to her 
fuccourt which were the hope of the Strand, where {he was 
quarter’d. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

4. The objeCt of hope. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother s pain. 

And yet brought forth lefs than a mother’s hope ; 

To wit, an indigeftea deform’d lump Shakef. Henry VI. 
his hope, and his delight, 


H O R 

Ho pefulness, n.f. [from hopeful] Promife of good; liksli- 

h °Set t0 down e beforehand certain fignatures of hopefukefs, of 
chararters, whereby may be timely defenbed what th^chiM 
will prove in probability. 

Ho'peless. adj. [from hope.] - 

1. Without hope; without pleafing expeCbtion. 

Are they indifferent, being ufed as figns of immodeiate 
and hopelefs lamentation for the dead ? Hopfor, f. iv. 

Alas, I am a woman, friendlefs, hopelefs! Shakefpeare , 

He watches with greedy hope to find 

His wife, and beft advantage, us afunder ; 

Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d, where each 

To other fpeedy aid might lend at need. Milt. Parad. Lj - - 

The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate. 

And h'pelefs to prevail by open force, 

Seeks hid advantage. Dryden’s pate of Innocence. 

Hopelefs of ranfom, and condemn’d to lie 

In durance, doom’d a ling’ring death lo die. 

2. Giving no hope; promifing nothing pleafing. 

The hopelefs word of never to return, 

Breathe I againft thee upon pain of life. 

Ho'per. n.f. [from hope.] One that has pleafing expectations. 

I except all hopers, who turn the fcale, becaufe the ftrong ex¬ 
pectation of a good certain falary, will outweigh the lofs by 
bad rents. Swift on the Sacramental Teji . 

Ho'pingly. adv . [from hoping.] With hope; with expecta¬ 
tion of good. 

One fien of defpair is the peremptory contempt of the con¬ 
dition which is the ground of hope ; the going on not only in 
terrours and amazement of confcience, but alfo boldly, hop - 
ingly, and confidently in wilful habits of fin. Hammond. 

Ho'pper. n.f. [from hop.] He who hops or jumps on one 
] e(y Atijworth. 

Ho'ppers. [commonly called Sco ch hoppers.] A kind of play- 
in which the dCtor hops on one leg. 


Dryden’s Fub. 


Shakefp. R. If" 


She was his care, his trope, 

Muft in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden .. * . . ~ . ,. . . . 

Hope, n f. Any {loping plain between the ridges of moun- Ho'pper. n f [fo called becaufe it is always hoping, or in agr- 
• J , Ainfvuorth. tation. It is called in French, for the fame realon, tremie or 


tains. ' Ainfwortb. 

To Hope. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To live in expectation of fome good. 

Hope -for good fuccefs, according to the efficacy of the 
caufes and the inftrument; and let the hufbandman hope for a 
good harveft. - Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

My mufe, by ftorms long toft. 

Is thrown upon your hofpitable coaft; 

And finds more favour by her ill fuccefs. 

Than {he could hope for by her happinefs. Dryden. 

Who knows what adverfe fortune may befall! 

Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Dryden. 

2 . To place confidence in futurity. 

He {hall {Lengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the 
Lord. Pf. xxxi. 24. 

To Hope. v.a. To expeCt with defire. 

The fun {bines hot; and if we ufe delay, 

Cold-biting Winter mars our hop’d for hay. Shak. Hen. VI. 

So {lands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden s Fables. 
Ho'peful. adj. [ hope and full.] 

1. Full of qualities which produce hope; promifing; likely to 
obtain fuccefs; likely to come to maturity ; likely to gratify 
defire, or anfwer expectation. 

He will advance thee: 

I know his noble nature, not to let 

Thy hopeful fervice perifh. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

You ferve a great and gracious mailer, and there is a moft 
hopeful young prince whom you muft not defert. Bacon. 

What to the old can greater pleafure be, 

Than hopeful and. ingenious youth to fee ? Denham. 

1 hey take up a book in their declining years, and grow very 
hopeful fcholars by that time they are threefcore. Addifon. 

2 . Full of hope; full of expectation of fuccefs. This fenfe is 
now almoft confined to Scotland, though it is analogical, and 
found in good writers. 

Men of their own natural inclination hopeful and ftrongly 
conceited, whatfoever they took in hand. Hooker, b. v. 

I was hopeful the fuccefs of your firft attempts would en¬ 
courage you to make trial alfo of more nice and difficult expe- 
riments. Boyle. 

vY hatever ills the friendlefs orphan bears, 

Bereav’d of parents in his infant years. 

Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus fuftain. 

If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain. Pope’s Od\fTey. 
Hopefully, adv. [from hopeful.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to raife hope; in a promifing way. 

He left all his female kindred either matched with peers of 
t le realm aClually, or hopefully with earls fons and heirs. Watt, 
X hey were ready to renew the war, and to profecute it hope- 
fully, to the reduction or fuppreffion of thelrife. Clarendon. 

2. With hope; without defpair. This fenfe is rare. 
f rom y° ur promifing and generous endeavours we may hope- 

juy exped a confiderable enlargement of the hiftory of na- 

Glanv. Scepf Preface. 


frame of wood into which the corn is 


lure. 


tremue.] 

1. The box or open 
put to be ground. 

The fait of the lake Afphaltites fhooteth into perfeCt cubes : 
fometimes they are pyramidal and plain, like the hopper of 
a mill. Grew’s Gofmol. Sac . 

Granivorous birds have the mechanifm of a mill: their 
maw is the hopper which holds and foftens the grain, letting 
it drop by degrees into theftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Juft at the hopper will I ftand, 

In my whole life I never faw grift ground. 

And mark the clack how juftly it will found. Betterton. 

2 . A bafket for carrying feed. Ainfwortb. 

Ho'ral. adj. [from bora, Latin.] Relating to the hour. 

Howe’er reduc’d and plain. 

The watch would ftill a watch remain ; 

But if the bora' orbit ceafes, 

The whole {lands ftill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

Ho'rary. adj. [horaire, French ; horarius, Latin.] 

1. Rebating to an hour. 

I’ll draw a figure that {hall tell you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 

By way of horary infpeClion, 

Which fome account our worft ereClion. Hndibras, p. ii. 
In his anfwer to an horary queftion, as what hour of the 
night to fet a fox-trap, he has largely difeufled, under the 
character of Reynard, the manner of furprifmg all {harpers. 

Tatler , N°. 56. 

2. Continuing for an hour. 

When, from a bafket of Summer-fruit, God by Amos fore¬ 
told the deftruCtion of his people, thereby was declared the 
propinquity of their defolation, and that their tranquility was 
of no longer duration than thofe horary or foon decaying frui s 
of Summer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Horde, n.f A clan ; a migratory crew of people. 

Of loft mankind, in polifh’d flavery funk, 

Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful fweep* 

And gave the vanquifh’d world another form. Thomf. Winter . 
HORFZON. n.f. [ ogl^oov. ] The line that terminates the 
view. The horizon is diftinguifhed into fenfible and real : the 
fenfible horizon is the circular line which limits the view ; the 
real is that which would bound it, if it could take in the he- 
mifphere. It is falfely pronounced by Shakefpeare horizon. 
When the morning fun {hall raife his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 

We’ll forward towards Warwick and his mates. Shakefp. 
She began to caft with herfelf from what coaft this blazing 
ftar fhould firft appear, and at what time it muft be upon the 
horizon of Ireland. . Bacor p s Remy V1L 

Far in th’ horizon to the North appear’d, 

From fkirt to fkirt, a fiery region. Milton’s Paradife Lojl . 

In his Eaft the glorious lamp was feen. 

Regent of day ; and all th’ horizon round 

Inverted with bright rays. Milton’s Paradife lofl, b. vii. 

4 " The 
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